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NEW EDITION. 
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Guaranteed Tested ITALIAN STRINGS. GUARANTEED TESTED LENGTHS, 
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FINEST QUALITY—ITALIAN STRINGS. £ 9d. Ad. D1'-. G 1/6, 1/8, 2/6. 
VIOLA AND V. CELLO STRINGS OF FINEST tae ALITY. Lists on Application. 


MESSRS. HART & SON make a ass féaviaie of Violins and Violon- 
cellos for beginners. They are /fitted up with the greatest care and every 
attention paid to details so essential to young students. 


VIOLINS. 


PRICES £1 Is. to £5. 5s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
VIOLONCELLOS. , 


£5 5s. to £12 12s. with Bow and Case Complete. 
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‘The Book of the Piano.’ 


Se ee ee 


have just published an illustrated book which interestingly 
traces the connection of the House of Broadwood with 
some of the greatest masters of music, from Handel to 


the present time. . - - - . 2 - 


€| Mozart, as a child, -was brought to Broadwood’s to 
practise on the harpsichord made by Tschudi and Broadwood 
for Frederick the Great. Beethoven allowed no one except 
himself and his tuner to touch his Broadwood Grand Piano. 
Chopin played on no other piano but ‘his Broadwood 
throughout the recitals in his memorable visit to this 
country. Haydn, Clementi, Cramer, Weber, Liszt and 


Wagner loved the Broadwood Piano.  - - - - 


{| The tradition, which is the secret of Broadwood 
supremacy in the estimation of great pianoforte artists, 


is explained and accounted for in ‘The Book of the Piano.’ 


€ This book will be sent gratis and free of post to 


readers of ‘The Cremona’ on request. 
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LILLA DOUGLAS SHARPS. 
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tasteful and smoothly written songs ; both 


Composers of our Day. 


Whose works are included in the Opus 
Edition. 
Lilla Douglas Sharps 
Lilla Douglas Sharps is the youngest 
daughter of the eminent Liverpool artist, 
W. 7. 3ond, From a very early age she 


evinced great interest in music, and in quite 
childish days would fre quently be requested to 
accompany songs at sight in local entertain- 

ments. 
A few years later-she gained Senior Honours 


Certificate, Trinity College, for « rgan playing, 
a certificate for similar grade pia 10forte being 


the Diplomas 
the London 


recorded the same day. Later, 
of Associate and Licentiate’ of 
College of Music were added. 

For a time became-a member of Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, under the conductor, 
ship of Dr. (now Sir) Frederick Cowen, and 
used frequently to take the principal vocal part 
in various concerts. 

Upon marriage, a quieter life of domesticity 
ensued. Then a serious illness, followed by 
nearly five years of practical invalidism, 
fostered a taste for writing verse, contributions 
to the press being from time to time looked 
for by thosg interested in the writer. Several 
lyrics have been recently set to music by the 
same pen. ‘In sympathy 


This year ‘ The Choice’ and ‘ Lovelight’ 


have been received favourably by the press, 
the following being a few extracts: 


-* Two 





interesting, and present very agreeable melody. 


‘ Two songs of much merit, reveal nice taste, 
are melodious and expressive.’ ‘ Both these 
songs are very tuneful and singable. Display 


great promise for future work.’ 

hough not strong enough to give many 
lessons, there is always a steady little band of 
pupils under careful tuition, from time to time 
being recorded as successful candidates in 
various examinations, 


Crowned 


I’ve crowned thee dearest, with a crown of 
roses, 
Of rich, red roses—emblems of deep love; 
And as the chaplet thy fair brow encloses, 
I own thee Queen of Love! 


In thy dark eyes I seek the love light fiat 

Which shines and glows, and aye encircles 
me, 

And in those orbs of soft, and mystic splendour, 


Myself I see! 


My love enwraps thee as a robe all stately ; 
Thou art my sovereign lady,all mine own! 

So thou art crowned, beloved } yet sedately 
Thou reign’st alone. 


I pay thee homage, as thy knight should duly, 
And were I king, I'd set thee on my throne, 
Yet is my heart thy throne! Purely, aad 
truely, 
*Tis thine alone ! 
EMILY A, HILL, 
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Summer Music. 


USICIANS generally, following the 
example of the old omnibus driver 


who spent his holiday in riding about 
town on the roof of an omnibus, love to spend 
theirs in listening to other people’s per- 
formances. The Arts and Dramatic Club, 
of which we gave a sketch in our July number, 
continues its interesting bi-weekly concerts 
throughout the summer. ‘The high artistic 
worth of the programmes and their pet 
formance, the general air of geniality and 
colleagiality that pervades Clavier Hall on 
these occasions, and the entire absence of 
ceremony, all conspire to render the enjoyment 
of these concerts complete. 

So much for the general impression ; but 
we will try to bear in mind that the musicians 
responsible for these programmes are artists 
in the best sense of the word; and this being 
sO, we, may perhaps be permitted to criticise 
their work in detail. 

The pianoforte playing of Miss Gladys 
Vandamm, for example, is marked by a touch 
of almost masculine virility, that makes the 
Brahms Rhapsodie (op. 119) just what it 
should be; possessing intense rhythmic feeling, 
and a just idea of musical phraseology Miss 
Vandamm’s performances are generally of a 
very welcome and laudable type. May 
whisper that an occasional abstinence f1 


that recklessness that sometimes mars this 
pianist’s work, would greatly. enhance its 
artistic value : 

Manitto Klitgaard, already very well known, 
is a vocalist of whom very great things may 
be expected in the near future. Possessing 
a voice of pleasing quality, he uses it with 
care and restraint; especially so in certain 
old English folk-songs, which he interprets 
almost faultlessly. Youth, which is generally 
o great an asset to the musician, isa hindrance 
to Mr. Klitgaard, for we are sure that age 
will increase the compass arid volume of his 
already excellent voice. 

Mr. Felix Salmond is a ‘cellist that pleased 
us mightily; playing the Brahms Sonata in 
E minor with Madame Salmond at the 
pianoforte, he showed all the rugged strength 
called for by the first movement of this work ; 
besides exhibiting a beautifully clear technique, 
and an almost impeccable intonation. An 
entire absence of mannerism, and freedom 
from an overdone sentimentalism, raised him 
high in our estimation. 

On another occasion, Mr. Salmond played 
Brahm’s ‘Kol Nidrei’ exquisitely; a fine 
full tone being combined with deep musical 
understanding. Madame E. H. Fische: 
accompanied this solo with rare intelligenc 
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It must not be imagined that this completes 
the list of artists worthy of notice; but the 
exigencies of space compel us to select only 
those whose work will be of interest to the 
readers of a musical journal. The dramatic 
section to the club contributes very excellent 
work to these programmes; but it hardly 
comes within our province. j.¥’, 


Dartmoor, 
18th August, 1911. 


The sun and moon continue, and the light 

That gilds the sunny hills, for Nature’s face 

Is aye renewed, and God’s sign manual 

Of beauty, marking all His works and ways, 

Is never wanting, tho’ its evidence 

Decrease with inverse iteration, while 

Our boasted progress mars and ever mars 

Earth’s pristine glory, so to meet the needs 

Of ever-growing numbers—-beautiful 

Our England must have been in olden days, 

When woods were many, and when men 
were few. 

But lo! a relic of that younger world— 

God rest it undisturb’d while earth endure. 


A sweep of lifted moorland, range on range, 

With heath empurpled, gay with golden gorse, 

And wooded vales between, and in the vales, 

May be, a venerable church, and lanes 

Of tangled verdure endless, lush with growth 

Of scarlet rowan-berries, and with: sloes, 

Bright with the lustre of elusive blue, 

And here and there the woodbine with all’ 
blooms 

That flourish in late summer meets our eyes, 

And over all descending like a dome, 

With white clouds dappled the blue arch of 
sky, 

Thereby enhanced in loveliness, completes 

The perfect picture, softening the glow 

Of the high hills with fitful waves of shade, 

While o’er the land with its own quickening 
breath 

Blows from the Atlantic the sweet western 
wind. R.B. 


Correspondence. 
Dear Sir, 

I am glad that you have had a reply to ‘ Fiddle 
Fantasy No. 2.’ Whether Mr. Heron Allen has 
made two violins, or two hundred, is quite 
immaterial. The correctness of his information 
is what really matters, and, as he had Mr. Chanot 
in the background when be wrote the book, the 
slips and pitfalls are not likely to be very 
numerous. 

Nothing need be said about Mr. Hart’s book, 
1s it is quite able to take care of itself. 


I am, Faithfully yours, A. W, 
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ALSO LEATHER COVERED. 


PNEUMATIC CHIN REST 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS the Violin Experts and Dealers, 
JOHN AND ARTHUR BEARE, 

No. 186, WARDOUR STREET, W. (One door from Oxford Street). 





THE ARGYLL GALLERY. 
Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 


Fine Lrt Lluctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 
e DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 





TERMS—Ten per cent. on the price realized. ‘ 
Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale ii received promptly. 





ee GLENDINING & Go., Ltd., 
“7, Argyll Street,’Oxford Circus, London, 'W. 
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EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd. 


MODERN MASTERS ALBUM. 

FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Wilhelmj, Papini, Poznanski, 
Nacheéz, Elgar, etc. 


ontaining 14 pieces by 
Sauret, German, Thomé, Carse, 
Nett 2/6. 

KREUTZER’S STUDIES. 

The celebrated forty stadies, with treatise on the art 
of bowing, etc. Idited, revised and fingered by 
Léon ]. Fontaine. Wett Bias 
The Comprehensive Scale & Arpeggio Manual 
FOR VIOLIN, 


, ’ BY 
LEON J. FONTAINE, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. 


PRIcCH 3)- NETT. 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, Ltd., Hanover Square, London, W. 








Note Change in Address. 


CARLO ANDREOLI 


VIOLIN EXPERT & DEALER. 


No. 10, Flanchford Rd., 
SHEPHERDS BUSH, W. 
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TATE, 
ALDWYCH. 
MUSIG 


Of all Descriptions. 
(Next to the Waldorf Hotel). 


THE OPUS MUSIC CO. 


22, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C. 


All Violinists who require Attractive Solos 

for the Concert Platform, Drawing-Room, 

or for Teaching purposes, should send for 
List of Opus Publications. 


Six CHARMING SOLOS— 





Chant Sans Paroles, op. 10, .. & 
by J. H. Pitt ... , . mett 1 4 

Slumber Song, op. 5, by Victor 
Montefiore _... kv wa: ett eee 

Canzona, by Claud Hill .. Ry 


Pathetique, by J. H. 


Chanson 
Maunder 


Gondoliera, by W ‘illem Busé ote 2 0 


Song of the Pines (RomanZa), 
op. 28, by Herbert H. Hainton 
*Also for Violoncello. 


Whowsale and Retail Agents— 


GEORGE WITHERS & SONS. 








THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth) 


Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE 
MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 
16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 


F EDINBURGH. 





By Spxciat AprointMent To H.R.H. Tee Duk? 
SPECIAL AWARD 


SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 188s, 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS. 


C. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER, 


Manufacturer & Importer of the finest French and Italian Strings 


16, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


DEPOT FOR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS, * 


ZANETTI & SON 


(From Cremona), 


Violin Experts, Makers and Repairers, 


19, TOWN HALL AVENUE, BOURNEMOUTH, 


Finest Soloist's ‘Strings a Speciality. 
An Inspection of our High-Class Instruments Invited. 








THE OPUS MUSIC CoO. 
WORKS BY FREDERICK KESSLER. 
OPUS EDITION. 

Wholesale Agents: GEORGE WITHERS & SONS, 


Telephone ; 2163 City. 
Sto Nett 
19 ‘Three Fantasi ies. Low Voice and Pianofort« eI 
“\. by Thomas Moore (a) ‘A Night Lay ou ght.’ ( 
‘A Reflection at Sea.’ *To the Fire 20 
283 Interludes. Four pieces + verge 20 
16 Three Studies. For Pianofor 9 6 
108 Phases. Three pieces fc r Pian forte 20 
106 Eucharistic Hymn. For Tre ble V« and Organ 
Text-by P. Robson y Pia B 


22, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C 


Geigenzettel Alter Meister, 
PART | and 7/6 each. 


PART Il 
CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
SANCTUARY PRESS, 
No. 3, AMEN CORNER, E.C: 


Rudall, Carte & Co. 


Lta., 
Have the SOLE AGENCY 
for the famous GEORGES 


MOUGENOT 
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Violins, Violas, 
and Violoncellos. 
—-———-&& or eS 
23, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
and 7, Queen Street, Dublin, 
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‘THE VIOLINIST.’ 


‘The Violinist.’ 


~ Edmond Dupont. 








DMOND DUPONT was bornin Bruges > 


and comes of a highly musical and 
artistic family. At a very early age he 
howed undoubted talent for music, but his 
father, who held a Government appointment, 
wished his son to follow in his footsteps, 
knowing well that to live by ‘art’ meant a 
hard and strenuous life; but this was not’ to 
the liking of Master Dupont, and, againést 
the wishes of his parents, he devoted himself 
to the study of the violin. He studied at the 
Brussels Conservatoire with Eugene Ysaye, 
who took the greatest interest in his young 
pupil and lent him his celebrated Strad on 
which to compete for the first prize and medal, 
both of which young Edmond gained with 
distinction. After holding numerous appoint- 
ments as leader and solo violinist abroad, he 
ame to England and wasappointed a member 
of the late King Edward’s Private Band, and 
leader and sub-conductor to the late Duke of 
Devonshire’s Orchestra. \ fine soloist, a 
player of great warmth and beauty of tone, 
has often been compared in style to his 
great master, Eugene Ysaye. He has lately 
formed an orchestra, which, judging by the 
iccess,it has already achieved at numerous 
engagements, is likely to prove an artistic and 
financial success. His agents are N. Vert, 
\shtons, and Keith Prowse & Co. 


H.H.H. 


On Methods of Teaching. 
[' was while lazily lounging on the terrace 
of my wir l, gazing to sea with one 
eye partially open, that. the question 
presented itself. I had been passing in review 
many violinists I had heard during the 
oncert season; violinists who had been 

ned by different masters, each one with a 

t method. And after allowing my mind to 
ramble on quite promiscuously for some time, 
| suddenly stumbled against the question. It 
was this: Were methods of any use; and if 
so, which was the best ? 

I proceeded to compare results and indi- 
viduals, but the more I compared the more 
entangled I became. Thereupon I left the 
natter in abeyance until such time as I could 

‘tain expert opinion. 

The opportunity presented itself sooner 
than I expected; being called to town on 


out 


business, I determined to kill two metaphorical 
metaphorical stone— 


cky-birds with one 
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and tracked down old friend, 
Pulver. 

I knew that this violinist had had experience 
of nearly all the methods that count, and 
besides, had much teaching practice of his 
own; so I reasonably expected to have the 
‘ method ’ question cleared up for me. 

I reached my victim as the latter was about 
to leave for a day's ramble in the forest, and 
accepting his cheerily-tendered invitation, 
accompanied him to the shady glades of 
Hawk- Wood. 

The violinist was in decided holiday mood, 
and his conversation drifted from the subje 
of moss-growth on pollard elms, to the 
interesting phenomena of albinism 
melanism ; in short, he seemed to be interested 
in everything but the violin. 

I cast about for an opening 
I saw one, said, ‘ Yes, there 
method in everything ; take, for example, the 
methods of teaching the violin.’ Ir. Pulver 
smiled; ‘ Yes’ said he, ‘ there is a method in 
almost every form of mé udness.’ I took my 

courage in my two hands and as ked, ‘Do you 
believe in any particular method ? and the 
reply came without the slightest hesitation, 
‘Yes, undoubtedly, a particular method—for 
each pupil.’ I began to think, but could not 
find the words to clothe my next question. 
But Mr. Pulver came to my rescue; ‘ the 
question of method,’ said he, in an academic 
tone, as if he were repeating a quotation of 
which he had made use every day of his life; 
‘the question of method can be answered by 
the following :—no two pupils have similar 
hands; no two can work in the same way; 
no two think in exactly the same way; nor 
do any two students hear or feel or express 
themselves in the same way; to teach aiy 
two according to a precisely rigid method 
could therefore not possibly be attended by 
uniform success. ..,. Moreover,’ he con- 
tinued ‘the exigencies « if the moment must be 
studied, and just such medicine administered 
as meets the complaint.’ I acquiesed in 
silence. Then I said ‘ There is a very great 
number of “methods” and “schools;’ can 
you single out one that can be universally 
applied?’ ‘No,’ answered Mr. Pulver, ‘ not 
one that can, alone and unsupplemented be 
applied in every case,’ and after»a pause 
‘but there are some few methods that, taken 
in judicious combination, and supplemented 
by certain exercises and studies, can lead to 
excellent results.’ ‘ But,’ I asked, ‘ who is to 
make this ‘judicious combination” of 
methods?’ Mr, Pulver smiled‘ you are 
asking me a question that calls for a biassed 
answer,’ said he, ‘ but to reply to it as well as 
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I can; you require a teacher who understands 


his pupil well enough to know his powers and 
defects, who can select from .each method 


that which will be of use to each particular 
student, and reject all that is u essary 01 
xtraneous ; the rejected parts will, no doubt, 
be the selected sections in another case.’ | 
beg in to see clearly. ‘It amounts to this, 


then, every method contains good material for 
evtain pupils, which must ipplemented 


by material from other methods; and that 


} 


any method in its entirety, is unsuitable fe 

ery student.’ ‘ Not unsuitable,’ interrupted 
r. Pulver, ‘ but 
nothing to be gained by 


a pupil’s good points, until his faults have 


M un essary; there 1s 


irther strengthening 


been corrected; the adherence to any one 


method, can onl! | to .one-sidedness.’ 
Then, with re rkabl curacy, Mr. Pulver 
picked up the thread of our conversation on 


the methad f reproduction obtaining among 
the pond, votiferae; surprising me with the 
extent of his histol eric al knowledg and the 


t ge, 
catholicism of his taste we Li aes 


A Violin by 
Joseph Guarnerius. 


By REV. A. WILLAN. 
‘ph Guarnerius were 


HE violins of 
brought into prominent notice by the 


narvellous playing of Paganini, and 


were found to posse distinctive qualities 


which entitled them be classed with the 
best Italian instruments. The high position 
then accorded to this 1 iker has been steadily 
maintained, and his finest violinsare considered 
to rank second only those of Stradivariu 


Ihe career of Guarnerius was of much 
shorter duration than that of Stradivarius and 
his works are consequently fewer in number 
than those of the great master. The finest 
examples are not readily met with, being 
strangely mingled with others of unequal merit. 
The tone is not, generally speaking, easily 
produced, and its superiority is only recognized 
when fully brought out. The 
the player si therefore be taken into 
account before preference is given to this 


é 
} 





maker, and it is perhaps not too much to say 
that, with the generality of players, a bette1 
effect will be produced with a Strad with its 
marvellous carrying power, than with a more 
powerful’ but less easily managed violin « 
Guarnerius. When, however, we find a really 
fine Guarnerius violin in the hands of a capable 
player we are satished that the high position 
they hold is fully deserved. 
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smperament of 


The finest violins of this maker possess 4 
tone of remarkable power, more demonstrative 
than that of Stradivarius, of spendid sonority, 

ontralto in character; and with such qualities 

it is not surprising to find that preference-has 
been given to this maker by many of the 
leading players 


a * sue 
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Interesting Music at 


Messrs. Schott & Co. 


I.D music is always interesting, and the 
O more so when it is presented in the 
style in which Messrs. Schott & Co. 
have produced their series of ‘ Kammet 
Sonaten,’ under the editorship of Alfred 
Moffat. From Corelli (1653-1713) to De 
Giardini (1716-1796), most of the composers 
who count in seventeenth and eighteenth 
century music are represented in this excellent 
series. 

Before us, at present, are two of the twenty 
1umbers already published. ‘The Sonata in 
D) minor by Tommasso Albinoni (1670 or 74 

1742 or 45), a great violinist, and follower 
of Caldara. He seems to have been a very 
prolific writer, for no fewer than forty-two 
operas, all of which were performed in public, 


{ 
to 


are credited to him. 

The following number in the series is the 
Sonata in A minor by F. M. Veracini (1685 
1750), one of the greatest forces in the reform 
of musical art that the venetian school 
produced. By influencing Germany, Veracini 
and the others of his school wrought such a 
change in musicas perhaps no other one school 
has done, and by so doing led the way to 
music in its highest’and noblest form 

(To be continued). J.P 


‘The Cremona.’ 
Notatu Dignum. 


The Annual Subscription to the ‘ The Cremona,’ 
is Two Shillings and Sixpence, post free to all countries 
in the Postal Union. All subscriptions should be sent to 

‘The Sanctuary Press 

No. 3, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C 

All manuscripts or letters intended for consider 

tion: by the Editor, should’ be written on one side of 

the paper only, and addressed to J. NICHOLSON SMITH 

fhe Proprietors and Edi welcome criticisms 

and articles on controversial subjects, but do not 

hold themselves responsible in any way for the 

opinions expressed, the responsibility remaining solely 
with the writers 





All copy, advertisements, notices or alterations 
must reach us not later than the 7th of 
each month. 
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CATALOGUE OF COPYRIGHT VIOLIN MUSIC. 
Special offer to readers of ‘‘' THE CREMONA.” 


To further popularise this already well-known Catalogue, the following offer is made, having 
ymmenced in the April number. 
Nos. 251 to 300 of the ** Edition Chanot”’ will be sentas follows: 3S. pieces at 3d. each, 4s. pieces at 


id. each, 5s. pieces at 5d. each, 6s. pieces at 6d. each, and 7s. pieces at 7d. each, for cash only. Postage, 
yne penny extra for each piece, and under the following conditions: 
1. That not less than one dozen pieces be selected. 


That applications and remittances be made by post only. 
That no duplicates will be sent to any one person. 
1. That the coupon herewith printed be sent with the order. 
That the order be sent before the issue of the seventh portion (No. 301 to 351) is,advertised. 
\merican and Colonial mails will receive due time allowance. 
it is intended to continue this offer from 1 to 1100, at 50 per month 
All remittances must be made by P.O., P.O.O., or paper money of the country of despatch, payable t 
F. W. CHANOT & SONS, 5, SOHO STREET, LONDON, w. 


To all who send an order regularly every month we will send the latest 2§ copies 
(Nos. 1101-1125) of the ** EDITION CHANOT”’ free of cost and carriage paid. 

~2e Save your Receipts and send them writh your last order. 

SIXTH COUPON, SEPTEMBER 1911. N.B.—* NET” PRICED WORKS are not included in this offer. 


PAPINI, G. Three Concert pieces, Op. 60 BENKERT, F (continued) 
(7) 251 ; No. 2. Mazurka n. & pf > : ; 
(7) 252 Ni Feu Follet . . i. > } 3) 277 da No 3 The Little Troubadour oe 
«J)* - > - ” / . or ° 
, Twenty-four Studies, Op. 68, vn. & pf (3) 278 ‘ No. 4. The Guardian Angel... 3 © 
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The Ancient Dance-forms' 
By JEFFREY PULVER. 
(Continued from page 92). 

[he other peculiarity Which I wish to 

nention in connection withthe Irish Jig is 

generally struck three times during each bat 
of the tune in the so-called ‘hop-jig’; by 

‘struck’ the writer wishes to convey the 

meaning of lightly tipped, in accordance with 

the sprightly nature of the dance. 

1 shall draw on Chappell’s great store of 
information for one more note. ‘The Jig was 
frequently danced in Scotland in triple time, 
as many examples and the words of the songs 
set to the music prove. 

Feuillet, in his* Receutl de danses’ (Paris, 
1700), gives a choreographic setting ofa 
‘Gigue a deux,’ most carefully engraved to 
show each step and movement, the tune being 
the famous Gigue de ‘ Roland’ (8). Another 
example in &, given in the same work, is called 
‘Gigue pour homme.’ The edition of the 

Receuil’ of 1704 contained a ‘Gigue pow 
une Femme’ (£), with the note added that it 
as ‘ Dancée par Mile. Subligny en Angle 

rre.’ It may be mentioned that the 1700 
‘Gigue a deux’ was used by Taubert in his 
‘Tanzmeister’ in 1717 ; 

The dictionary of Furetiére (1690) contains 
a definition of the word ‘ gigue,’ other than 
hose given at the beginning of this article, 
and I shal! quote it without offering to make 
iny remark upon it; for I am insufficiently 
acquainted with the history and customs of 
tight-rope dancing to, confirm or dispute the 
statement . ‘Gigue; the rope-dancers use 
this word to signify a sort of English Dance 
composed of ail sorts of steps and which is 
executed on the rope.’ 


V.—THE CHACONNE. 
F all the old dance-forms, there is probably 
O not another that has outlived the ages 
as the Chaconne has done. Of 
comparitively small importance from a 
terpsichorean point of view, this form is of 
vast import musically; and the fact that 
those composers of to-day, who seek an 
adequate means whereby to exhibit their 
technical dexterity, make use of the form (as 
did aiso their predecessors for the same 
purpose), is sufficient evidence of the favour 
enjoyed by the Chaconne among musicians 
Mf all periods since its invention—or rather 
evolution. 

Whether this form really comes under the 
heading ‘dance-form’ is somewhat debatable ; 
but supported by the fact, that several operas 

‘Copyright, Jeffrey Pulver, rg11 





that, according to Dr. Petrie, the ground was, 
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of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
contain it as a dance, and that some diagrams 
showing. ‘its steps are to be found, I have 
added this evidence to the Chaconne’s musical 
importance and have included it in this series. 

This’ slight doubt as to the Chaconne 
having ever been a true dance is also enter- 
tained by Dr. Hugo Riemann; and although, 
as I have mentioned, several proofs in favour 
of such use are forthcoming, it will be generally 
admitted that the Chaconne, at no period, 
enjoyed the popularity attained by the 
Gaillarde, Sarabande, Gigue, Menuet ot 
Gavotte. This refers only to its use as a 
dance ; musically, the form was and is very 
frequently used. 

The derivation of its name, as that of many 
other forms, is rather difficult to decide. 
Some authorities, including Littré, wish to 
have the name from the Spanish chacona 
(from the Basque chocuna) which means 
‘pretty’; Dr. Johnson thinks we have it from 
the Moors, through the Spanish (a very likely 
contingency). “Others derive it from a proper 
name. At one time the general belief was 
that the name was obtaimed from the Italian 
cieco—blind, after its supposed blind inventor; 
and others again find a connection between 
the term and the Italian verb craccare—to crush 
down. Desrat thinks it may be named from 
the ribbons worn at the neck by the dandies 
of the period, and called chaconne; while some 
others went so far afield as to hold that the 
Persian word schach, which means a king, had 
something in common with the pame of the 
form, inasmuch as its dignity and noble 
characteristics merited the royal title. 

To my mind, the most likely place to seek 
the source of the name is the seat of the form’s 


origin. Although generally considered Italian 
x Spanish, I do not believe that either of 
these countries invented the form ; but am of 


» Chaconne 


opinion that like the Sarabande, th 
had its inception in Mauretania. 

But, imteresting ‘as such etymologi al 
speculation may be, it is sufficient for out 
present purpose to consider it in the earliest 
form we can find of it in Italy and Spain, and 
follow it to France and Germany; and notice 
how the dance idea gradually vanished and 
the musical importance of the form grew. 

In its original form the Chaconne was a 
piece of instrumental music constructed over 
a Basso ostinato, of not more thaneight bars, 
the theme being varied as oftenas the ingenuity 
and dexterity of the composer allowed. The 
tempo was slow and dignified, and the measure 
3.1 

1 Some earls specimens were written In i, but they 
cannot be considered true Chaconnes as we have been 
aught to know the form, either in spirit or rhythm. 
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sefore going into the details of the 
Chaconne’s hi y, | should first mention 
this form to the Passacaglia. 
he earlier composers considered these distinct 
forms, and found several constructional and 
melodic differences between them ; differences 

ly became less marked, leaving 
the two forms very like each other, except 
heme was invariably 


to be kept in the bass, whereas in the 


the similarity 


that in the Chaconne the 


Passacaglia it was allowed to wander into any 
partoftheharmony. But earlier,the Chaconne 
was always supposed to be in the major, the 
Passacaglia in the minor; and several com- 
positions are to be found exhibiting this 
peculiarity ; minor sections being designated 
‘ Passacaglia’ and major variations‘ Chaconne.’ 
But a glance through a few of the most 
famous Chaconnes will show that this rule 
was not adhered to for very long, and in the 
end the ming inode set med LO become more 
popular for thé Chaconne than the major 
besides which, the variations frequently 
inged from minor to major and back again, 
a form in which we have it to-day. Othe: 
litference which ed, or were supposed to 
exist between the two forms will be treated 





fully in the article on the Passacaglia. Th 

first printed examples of the Chaconne that | 
ha been able to trace are by Salomone 
Rossi, in if oe id Girolamo Frescobaldi in 
161. The volume of Toccate, Parttte, etc., 
published by Frescobaldi, in 1616, contains 
several sections called Ciaconna, generally 


followed and preceded by other sections called 


Passacaglia, frequently also by Corrente. The 
yet developed and cannot yet be 
onsidered to have acquired the true ‘ variation’ 
character to a very great extent; nor was it 


- 


distinct or homogeneous throughout. 


Or Was 


( 


(To be continued. ) 


Coming Events. 

The re-organised Concert-Direction N. 
Vert promises some exceptionally interesting 
programmes during the concert and recita 
season about toopen. Some time next month 
we are to hear that excellent ’cellist, Cesals ; 
an artist who thoroughly deserves his rapid 
ulvancement. _ Further, this popular agency 
offers Kreisler, Bau ind Vescey ; the latter, 
by the way, now grown up, has been scoring 
great successes on the Continent. The St 
Petersburg String Quartet is also to re-visit 
I.ondon shortly. N. Vert’s moving spirit Ss 
to be heartily congratulated on his list. 

J.P. 






Our Music Folio. 


Published by Edwin Ashdown, Ltd,, Hanover 
Square, W 
Raysons D’or, valse for piano, by Carl Volti. 4/- 
nett. An easy and pleasant waltz. 
Six Album Leaves, 3/- each, by Arnoldo Sartorio. 
(1) ‘Dream Song, (2) Intermezz« (3) ‘Evening 


Song,’ (4) ‘ Spinning Song,’ (5) ‘Snowflakes,’ (6) 
‘ Humoreske Graded in difficulty 

‘Intermezzo Lyrique,’ pour piano, by Maurice 
Lépine Piano 4/-. A fine Intermezzo. 

‘Berceuse des Anges,’ par Pauls Wachs. 4/-. A 


listinctly fine piano piece; as also Barcaralle by the 
same composer 

‘Libellen’ (Dragon Flies) Intermezzo. 4/ By 
Felix Hesse A fine duet for the piano, with goo 
ellects. 

‘Triumphal March,’ by A. von Ahn Carse.  5/-. 
Pianoforte duet. This is quite of von Abn Carse's best 
and a distinctly fine march Good marches are 
scarce now-a-days. 

Published by Ascherburg, Hopwood & Crew, 
Ltd., No. 16, Mortimer Street, W. 


‘ Yokohama ’---Songe Japonais, by Waletter 1/6 
nett. A charming pianoforte piece. 
‘If in thy dreams,'’ words by H. ]. Brandon, music 


by Guy Wolfield. 1/6 nett. In G, A flat, and B flat. 
A good song. 


Chanson d'Amour,’ Romanza pour pjano, par E 
Bohr. 1/6 nett. A fine piano piec 
‘The Song of the Indian Mother. A lullaby, 


words by L. A. Mitchell, music by G. de Bréville 
1/6 nett. <A delightful song. 


The Thirsty Flower. 


A little flower lay drooping in the heat, 
A thirst for rain or dew 3 

Its frail stem wilting, and quite dim 
Its eye of blue. 


Like to the flower, a tender, lonely heart 
Droops, and is full of pain; 

Longing for sweet, refreshing showers 
Of gentle rain. 


Droop not, sweet flower, but ope thy tit y cup 
To drink the refreshing dew. 

God sends no pain! We may look up 
Both I, and you. 


Those sombre clouds that float across the sky 
And quite efface the blue, 
Will fall in rain drops ‘by and by, 
For me, and you. i 
EMILY A. HILL. 


Miss Elena Gerhardt, who, generally in 
association with Arthur Nikisch, has given 
such successful concerts here, and who has 
taken up one of the foremost places as a 
lieder-singer, has decided to give the New 
World an opportunity of endorsing London’s 
opinion. Her tour of the United States opens 
on January gth, 1912, at the Carnegie Hall. 










































































































‘ Dylan.’ 


Music is the only thing which. makes known unto himself- 
Man. Music is poetry deified, the transfigured Christ. 


M* HOLBROOKE had no ‘ book ’— 
therefore he did not compete for the 
Ricordi Prize. A thousand pities! for 
f he had, with ‘ Dylan,’ he must have assuredly 
carried it off, and been worthy to pass through 
a triumphal arch, like that of Trajan at 
Benevento, before the mighty mountains ; 
more worthy than any huge Slaughtering 
Machine who ever existed, from Samson down 
to Cesar and the Corsican (‘that trans¢endent 
criminal,’ as Herbert Spencer truly calls him). 
Wagner, on a well-known occasion, after the 
‘ Ring,’ stammered out---‘ Well then, if ye 
want a Kunst, so have ye one!’ Goethe 
lamented he was not so lucky as to be an 
Englishman. 

Now, here, in ‘ Dylan,’ we have an Art, and 
an English (British) one; the question is— 
Do we accept it in gratitude and proud joy? 
or are wé incurably unmusical ?—as Hegel 
says, an unmusical nation ‘ von Haus aus!’ 
an art which, although it no doubt owes to the 
Vaterland, ts yet English self-centred, and once 
for all cries aloud: ‘ We have no need now 
for our music to be made inGermany,’ ‘ Dylan’ 
is tremendous music. Mr. Holbrooke is not 
a minor poet, but a pretty big master one, with 
. glorious smagination, no Chopin ; albeit, into 
his ears, too, in the cradle when he was born, 

e cabalistic words and Open Sesame were 
whispered, ‘ The Black Notes.’ Heis nothing, 
if not chromatic—because he must be, for all 
that passion—at the same time he is equally 
dynamic with the white notes, at the right 
time.: Let us at once take an instance, an 
angelic instance, of his harmony—to the sweet 
words of the noble poet (purer than Marlowe). 

‘To some kind embrace, or favour of soft eve.’ 

page 38. 
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And (17-18) to Theocritan verse of holy charm, 
how sguisitissimamente the tone-poet sings of 
the Happy Vale. 

*Haunted of none but quiet kine 

‘Twixt sacred sea and sacred hills.’ 
(See, likewise, Tennyson’s ineffable canto, 
‘Calm is the morn The critic (wretched 
word!) wishes he were a magician himself, 
that he might give, at every turn, music and 
words for the fascinated reader (one might 
almost say hypnotised reader), 

As regards Elan, I am in poise; I confess I 
like her; I do mot believe she was a bit of a 
‘ witch,’ even if her brothers were ‘ weir-wolves’ 
at odd times! Surely, when the Hagenlike and 
cowardly brute, Govannion, who self-poses as 
the Apostle of Virtue (I should like to know 
what he did!) taunts her with her unhappy 
past and rumoured character, rely he 
‘Even so’ must be gently ironical. (she is a 
lady); and I like her phrase, 

‘ The widow of great visions 
it puts me in mind, somehow, of Joachim 
Miller's line (about the Al bey) 
‘ Her mother heart is full of memories 

And, when Dylan makes his entrance, | like 
her 

‘What Prince is this 
Prince- Bard ; a charming combination ! only 
the ‘hero’ is all too soon killed off, basely, 
meanly murdered by the Apostle of Virtue 
O bello Hagen No. 2! . 

A word about this self-righteous Blusterer’s 
philosophy im ve Witchcraft. He cries ‘I 
am a blade, against such evil and all other ills 
that breeds the cauldron unafraid stand 1. 
3ravo, Giovanni (or Govannion)! courage is 
good, but there is a softer thing than the 
sword (and stake—hideous !) against so-called 
‘Witchcraft,’ and that is Reason, and the 


milk of human kindness—+that bas killed the - 


wicked, hellish belief, founded on or supported 
by a wretched Asiatic versicle of fearfully 
ignorant cruel times and tribe, who, like their 
hideously cruel neighbours (and __ the 
Carthaginians, who for this deserved to be 
destroyed) or rather, their priests, placed, 
probably, children (those ‘lilies of the field 
and valley of tears) in the burning bronze 
arms of a Moloch, whence thky fell off into 
the hell of fire below, while cannibal noises 
drowned their shrieks—ali to please God: the 
most hideous delusion of mad ‘ Religion!’ as 
if God were a wild beast !—or, what is worse, 
a cannibal ‘ King God, the Mother of all!! 

‘Dylan’, who seems to be in some way a 
kind of Parsifal, the Child of Nature, has a 
beautiful passage about what he loves to sing 
(but is the word ‘ slavering water’ good taste, 
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O noble poet ?). He then has one allusion to 
. j ‘singing sea-maidens bright 
with scaled and dangerous jewels of the deep ;’ 
he, too, is a tone-poet, and somehow we feel 
that it is a vile slander to call him ‘a lewd 
songster ’—-nay, even his mother, Elan, utters 
a false note when she says (or sings) to him, 
‘ You think me vile anda black memory.’ | 
don’t" think he thought about such things 
The words of this episode are Coleridgean 
poetic, and the music (in the nature of things) 
doubly, trebly, so. Yet I cannot but think 
this is just one of those passages, or occasions, 
where the Soul of Music, ¢.g., like Beethoven’s 
in ‘ Fidelio,’ where an ‘ Air from Heaven’ was 
required, and not everlasting vecttativo 
narrative. The wizard, Wagner (he made 
mistakes and was frightfully conceited and ill- 
conditioned, always back-biting like Carlyle, 
as his wife said) was wrong here. Sickly 
sweet lollipop melody get rid of as fast as you 
like, but do xof banish ‘Adelaide’ and 
Wanderer’‘ A ve Verum’-—music out of musical 
dran We want all the angels of music 


Ce sseali Syrens 


ayye \ot. 
bach was a mighty master of recitation, 


but so also of chorus and song, and Brahms 
| 


(our modern Bach), his music is full of melody. 
Neither Wagner aor Holbrooke nor anybody 
else can help this eve rlasting monologue (a 
thousand pages of score) from. getting 
intolerably wearisome ; our tone-poet himself 
(and he “is a briluant one, an orchestra 
Briareus) has welldenounced Wagner's dreary 


wastes ol rhetorik (especially in the * R ng ); 


I wish he would take hintsfrom himself. Many 
men (and women) honestly feel this style to 
be a poderosissima objection, drawback and 


spoil-feast—and that is why selections from 
Tristan, etc., are more enjoyed than the opera 
itself with its spun-out adulterous woes. 

I 


We do not want erything ‘sacrificed to 
dramatic expression ’ i drama becomes 
intensely arisome, like a desert without 


oasis of palms and sweet waters, under. sun 
shine and starsheen. The Lyrical must not 
be left out—thai speaks to the Heart of Man, 
of Woman, aye, and Child. The Mentor of 
Italy quite agrees—‘St, sempre dvamatico ¢ 
eccante’—always the dramatic is a bore. Poot 
melody !-— Poor God with nobody to help 
him.’ Harmony is. ravishing, and nobody 
knows this better than our English Meister ; 
but we cannot pay attention to two things at 
once, and to leave out Melody is utterly false 
and wrong; albeit, melodic phrases no doubt 
occur, but they but bets in the kaleidosco} 
Many /ettmotivs are little more than mems for 
usic, not music itself; though, I admit, 
immense use may be made of them. 


Mr. Holbrooke has one, ¢.g., Elan cries 
} Ne RO PE 
Ld a a e 


Let me _ hear more. 


and then the eloquent bit comes in 
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Dominant seventh followed (and preceded) 
by the magic chord or added sixth, on the 
minor triad—the tritone chord: the most 
powerful of music, and for that reason even 
perhaps exceésively used by Wagner and 
Holbrooke (/a-do-mi-fa) in all its forms and 
-ontexts. One reason is, it is s¢ romantically 
(and sacredly) mysterious, and by being 
brought in, added sixth, prevents that finality 
which we so much seek toavoid, owing to the 
limitations of music, in spite of all her 
‘Infinite Variety’; and this is just one of the 
reasons why melody—pure melody—should 
not be left out; Jet us have all we can, yea, 
and more als At the same time it is one of 
the very reasons why melody has been latterly 
neglected, because, as Father Haydn said, ‘the 

iost difficult thing is to write a good original 

melody; complicated as harmony is, it is easier 
to be mastered than to invent fresh fair 
melody.’ Elan then goes on to say (I wish 
she didn’t), ‘ You think me vile and a black 
!) *Dylan’ beautifully 
responds, ‘ You shall be saint of my departed 
world.” When-her Adonis Boy (but she 
doesn’t know him) ts gone, the universe feels 
a blani 


memory (No Ni 


< to her, and we may be sure her own 
tone-painter is rarely fit When is he not 

, 
equal to the occasion? Shakespeare might 
write for him, and Milton (the Creator of 
Satan—‘ Paradise, and Paradise Lost’); all ig 


to be done by musical venius, of t ie stan p 


unmistakeable—learning ‘fius genius=art ; 
and Joseph Holbrooke has got it; he is now 
not much past thirty, and not even the 
composer of the ‘ Zauber fléte’ and of ‘ Rosamunde’ 
surpassed, or even imagined, a ‘ Dylan’ 
Daponte was nota De Walden itself but one 
of a trilogy, the Belt of Orion! The phrase 

when the presence departs’ (page 37) is like 
that word about the lilies of the field, a glance 
into the ‘ dee pest depth of be auty as 

Chere seems a kind of allusion to Isaac and 
\braham at the words 
strife’ (men were 


A ‘Upon the stone of 


all once cannibals), you 
(ye!) laid my son. At the passage ‘ The 
f the Gods takes hold at last,’ we have 


poison ¢ 
the tone-poet of terror (and he can thunder 
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X, DunpEr.—Will you give us further particulars 
Answers and we will do our best. The data you supply is 
insufficient 


to Correspondents. C, Toronto.—Hart's work; we believe the R. S. 


| Williams, Co., are agents. 





The Editor will be pleased to answer questions | Strincs—This weather has tried strings very much 
f ‘ by drying them, but you must expect when the 
in anyway relating to music, the string world or tts great heat gives, and damp or wet sets in, a still 


worse record: extremes naturally test. We 


p need $ 4 n ve ws 8 4 ; é 4 t . ‘ 
evsonalities. All letters to—Ihe Editor, ‘ The know many people find English strings last the 
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cannot do better than use this work and study it * superb. 
No string lover should be without it. Yes, J.D.— No, certainly not 
certainly, the firm deal largely in strings especially K.J.B.—Chanot has a mute violin, strong and good 
fine Italians. , Simpson is a maker whose name speaks for itself, 
A, P.— Betrast—No, certainly not. afd has knowledge of repairs of the best, 
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and lighten as well as infinitely caress). I 
despair of giving any idea of his Muse; lovers 
must go to his work (beg, borrow or steal it) 
and study it every bar, if they wish to enjoy 
it, to eat and drink it and take it into their 
soul of souls. In a memorable passage of 
Boswell the loving-foolish Scot asks, ‘ If Lord 
Mansfield came in would he feel inferior to 
the gallant general?’ ‘Sir,’ thundered Dr. 
Johnson, ‘ he would slink under the table !’— 
the poor critic! he certainly does in the 
presence of the tone-poet and painter in one. 
O music! music! what are our wretched 
words—lazy words!—-to thee, the most 
Indefatigable of Heaven! the Alter Ego of 
poetry and more bewilderingly beautiful, 
infinitely.. Dylan when departed (Act 1, Scene 
2) well says ‘I am well released from this 
lust-burdened music’s foul appeal. N.B.— 
Music ‘is mevey lustful except with words—they 
spoil her—the wretched libretti and librettisti 
(not this one, he is well-mated with the 
composer, with loveliness and power —pagan 
power and Christian loveliness—may they go 
on and prosper!) The scene follows of 
Hagen-Govannion, driving the spear into 
the Sea-Adonis’s back, and a whole host of 
magnificent music goes on; Thought and 
Feeling inone; but here,as in the‘ Ring,’ occurs 
one of those conventional follies so frequent 
on the stage—not least in Wagner. 

Poor Dylan who would have been killed 

outright there and then (many a man has 
been for less), after being jabbed by this 
‘fiend ’—holds forth like his prototype, Sieg- 
fried, declaiming away in the pangs of death. 
But I suppose we must overlook this—try to 
forget Wagnerian nonsence for the sake of 
Wagnerian sound—(N.B.—It is this bloody 
murderer—worse than Hamlet’s uncle, who 
calls. poor Dylan ‘ Thou lewd and drunken 
lover’) ga to! lewd and drunken thyself, and 
Judas to boot !—go to! hang thyself! 
' A hell of time’ goes on (of course to 
most imaginative music) but at last even 
Dylan does succeed in giving up the ghost, 
after (even) the Chorus of Wild-fowl (quite 
from the pen of the tone-poet of the Danse 
Bacchanale). But 1 suppose we are to imagine 
all these thoughts and feelings as passing 
through the poor boy’s mind in a flash—and 
the music represents that. I would suggest 
that Dylan should be played by a lovely girl, 
and the part turned into soprano. 
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Here is 'a phrase—like the rainbow’s curve 
(page 92), after ‘ Hear the wild-fowl pass.’ 

Dylan's agonia is introduced by that fa-re 
bit before quoted, realistically reiterated ir 
key after key——the modern .method—like so 
much else done to death by the Wizard and 
Necromancer, who had the 1mpudence to sneet 
and jeer at the Heaven-born Schumann for 
it. Of course he does it, it must be used by all 
of us, but not to the fulsome falsehood of 
extremes. 

With the magnificent Wild-fowl Chorus, 
quite of New Phantasy, the Magic Act ends, 
and the Wotan or Neptune of the work appears 
in Act II, as late as page 132. 

Act I has been deemed: by some musicians 
to be rather below the Holbrookeian high- 
water-mark —perchance ‘ due to the libretto’; 
if so, the composer meant it so, as\Schumann 
did his ‘ Faust,’ quite rightly ending best, 
greatest (Grove didn’t seem to perceive this); 
but there is a poetic charm about Adét I 
no little of it due to the poetry (how\very 
different from Italian twaddle!)—a charm 
which is opalinely enchanting. We leave the 
hyaline aura with regret. 


(To be continued). 


Two Books on Handel. 


‘Handel’ by R. A. Streatfeild (New Library of Music) 

Methuen, London, 1go0 7/6 nett 
‘ Hendel’ by Romain Rolland (Les Maitires de la Musique), 

Felix Alean, Paris, 1910. 3f. 50¢ 

HE latter work owes a good deal to th: 
former as the dates would indicate. 
But M. Rolland’s sketch is facile 
princeps. He is not only discerning and sure 
footed, but catholic in the best sense of the 
word. And if we add to this his well-known 
traits, artistic insight, and the happiest com- 
mand of the mot juste, it will be seen that his 
little book is both valuable and a delight. 

Mr. Streatfeild’s ‘ Handel’ is viewed almost 
from the same stand-point but is decidedly 
heavy-handed. This, however, does not make 
the book less instructive. Mercier's portrait 
as frontpiece, indicates the general trend of 
the book very happily. Cipriani, in his famous 
portraiMengraved by Bartolozzi, makes him 
look rather ridiculous with his cherybs and 
laurels, etc., whilst Mercier depicts Handel as 
the serious worker. So in the book accuracy 
is the chief aim, at any rate of the biographical 
section. Mr. Streatfeild’s main thesis is that 
Handel the preacher ‘is laid for ever in the 
tomb, but Handel the artist, with his all- 
embracing sympathy for human things and 
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his delight in the world around him, lives for 
evermore (vide Prefa But is Handel 
a ‘preacher?’ Surely not, he was too 

great an artist. 
lhe biographical part of this work is well 
lone and the errors ol vious biographers 
have been clearly exposed.\ Most of these 
followed the life written by Mainwaring who 
was a contemporary of the artist. Sut his 
ibsence of dates and his inaccuracies about 
names and other thin have led subsequent 
writers into serious errot » absurd legend 


' 
| 

about Handel’s infatuation for Victoria esi 
(or vice versa) arises from Mainwaring’s allusion 
to ‘ Victoria’ without a surname and, later on, 
hrysander antedated Tersi’s birth a mere 


lecade, thus making Mainwaring’s story 


chronologically possible, another inaccuracy 
‘ A ear ’ } ] 

due to Mainwaring’s slip-shod methods con 

erning the production of ‘ Almira’ (i705), 


d‘Prince Gastoneof Tuscany.’ Butinstances 

n soon be multiplied. 
We much prefer M. Rolland as artist-critic 
Mir. Streatfeild, but both should be studied. 
Che latter is rather apt to read into Handel’s 
music ideas of which we much doubt whether 
the composer evereven dreamt. Itis necessary 
to transport oneself to the date of the compo- 


tion, t ibn modernity and environ 
ol elf as nea y as possi le in the times of 
the composer yne is to criticise in the finest 
sense. It,seems to us that Mr. Streatfeild 


ot fully successful in achieving this, the 
most difficult art of the critic, and that M. 
Xolland is. For instance, Mr. Streatfeild 


mentions the exquisite ‘ Virgin’s Cradle Song 
(Bach, ‘ Christmas Oratorio’), and states tha 
had an earlier origin ‘as a song of seduction 


sung | 


yy the siren Pleas to the youthful 
Hercule 


s. In using the same motif for hi 


pleasure-song, ‘Schlafe mein Letdster,’ Bacl 
evidently desired merely a musical setting for 
sleep in both case: We are not disposed to 
accept this as evidence of ‘ poetic tastes,’ any 
more than the fact that the early Christians 
took many pagan customs and adopted them 
with variations for their own religious ideas. 


[he variations in Ba ase depend on the 
setting. To-day it is not at all an impossible 
feat to transpose a music-hall tune into a 
hymn by altering the time and mode somewhat. 
This is rather special pleading on Mr. Streat- 
feild’s part, and Handel does not in the least 
d it. In fact, when he says that the 
magnificent Passion Mu f Bach is ‘onlya 
work of art by accident, it was. primarily 
written for edification,’ we turn to M. 
Rolland with a sigh of relief. He, at any 
rate, does not writ he the ugtit) Bach 
-_' 


ra; 


THE CREMONA. 


was not an artist in order to perch Handel on 

a higher pedestal! But before we discuss 

M. Rolland’s work let us look for a moment 

at other matter pertaining to Handelian 

appre lation in general. 

Chere is, without doubt, a keener artistic 
recognition of Handel to be met to-day than 
has ever been the case previously, thanks, 
chiefly, to the monumental edition of his works 
by, the Héndel Gesellschaft (Breitkopf & Hartel), 
otherwise such works as the following would 
find little sale: 

‘ Georg Friedrick Handel’ by Fritz Volbach (Harmonie) 
Berlin, 1898 

‘The Age of Bach and Handel’ by J. A. Fuller Mait- 
land (Oxford History of Music) Oxford, rgo2. 

‘The indebtedness of Handel to works by other 
composers.’ Sedley Taylor, Cambridge, 1906. 

‘ Handel and his Orbit P. Robinson, London, 1908. 
Die Lehre von der vokaken Ornamenti,.’ Hugo Gold- 
schmidt, ro 

And the two works we are discussing ; 

Mozart's additions to the ‘ Messiah’ are no 
longer tolerated and other excrescences called 
‘additional accompaniments’ are properly 
taboo. Last year saw the foundation of the 
Handel Society of Paris and Handel festivals 
in Germany, which seem to have started at 
Maintz in 1895, undoubtedly form powerful 
factors in the spread of accurate musical 
knowledge. M. Rolland’s work is, therefore, 
timely. It consists of 250 pages and is only 
illustrated by a few examples of music. In 


passing we may remark that he apologizes for 
any shortcomings in this volume, which he 


hopes to amplify by another in which ‘ he will 
study in detail Handel's character, work, and 
time Very good news. 

Almost every page has learned notes in 
small type which testify to the indefatigability 
of the author, and one is surprised especially 
at the out-of-the-way English and Italian 
works he has consulted. 

The work is divided thus: (1) La Vu, 
(2) L’Esthétique et lauvyve, (a) Les opévas, (b) Les 
ovatorios, (c) Les composttions pour clavier, (ad) La 
musique de chambre (sonatas and trios), (¢) La 
musique d’orchestve. ‘Then follows an admirable 
chronological catalogue of the works and a 
short bibliography. 

Handel's first master at the age of seven 
(1692), was an organist named Zachow whose 
palette was rather rich, as Rolland says, ‘ avec 
les violes, violette, violoncelles, des harpes, des 
hautbois, des fliites, des corne de chasse, des bassons 
et bassonettt, et jusqui 4 clavint (trompettes aigués ) 
et des tamburs.’ And he says that the music of 
Zachow is that of great spaces ‘de fresques 
tourbillonnantes, telles qu'on en voit dans les 
cupoles des démes tlatiens, 
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STAINER’S STRINGS 


HESE STRINGS are prepared by a New Pilssil from the 

finest gut of English lambs, and, owing to the use. of a 

powerful antiseptic during manufacture, the finished strings remain in 
prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY-~—THE BEST. 

















Perfect Tone—Just. like Italian. Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths, 
Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. : 
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In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 
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NEW CREMONA VIOLINS. 


The most brilliant achievement in the art of violin making. 


The New Cremona Violins are the finished product of 50 years’ experi- 
mentation. Each instrument is an individual study, and is by itself a work 








ofart. The physical construction is perfect, and in quality, in sweetness, in ° 


brilliancy, in carrying power and in responsiveness, these violins are beyond 
id . 
question. 


The Equals of the Old Italian Masterpieces. 


The greatest living violinists and musicians are unanimous in 


testifying to the New Cremona instruments as being the highest attainment _ 


in violin construction and veritable triumphs of skill, genius and taste. 
THIS IS THE MOST ELOQUENT PRAISE OBTAINABLE :— 


E. YSAYE writes:—' They possess all the qualities of the Italian violins; their tone has nothing 
of the roughness of new violins, and its purity and volume make them the most valuable models 
of modern musical instrument making.’ 


And the New Cremona is within the reach of all. 








Sole Representatives for the British Empire t- 
Messrs. BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 54, Great Marlborough St., Loniioh, W. 
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J. CHANOT, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 
G, CHANOT, Mirecourt & Paris. 1801-1873. 
G. CHANOT, London, 1831-1895. 
JOSEPH CHANOT, London 1865. 


JOSEPH CHANOT, 


Expert and Dealer. 


The name of CHANOT has been well known for over 150 years 
in the violin world, not only as. Makers but as EXPERTS. 
Most famous instruments have during their history passed through 
he hands of the firm, and at the present day JOSEPH CHANOT 
represents in London the lineal descendant of JOSEPH & 
GEORGES CHANOT, and at his atelier can be seen instru- 
ments by Stradivati, Guarnerius. Amati, Guadagnini, Landolfi, 
Vuilliaume, etc., etc. 


Only Address— 


No. 157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


_— ow Se cn ett, 


Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 





Popular Music for Violin and Piano. 
Published at 3/-‘& 4/- 


OUR PRICE Gd. EACH. Postaiee id. each. 


H. COX & Co., 13c, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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